2                              ROMAN   BRITAIN

Claudius led the legipns^.back to Britain in A.D. 43. The
Britons could not resist them. Piece by piece, the Romans
subdued the southern half of the island, although one
British revolt, led by Boudicca, Queen of the Iceni,
nearly destroyed the Roman power. It was put down
and the Queen poisoned herself, but not before the three
chief Roman towns, Colchester, St. Albans, and London,
had been sacked and burned.

Though the Romans twice penetrated into the wild
country beyond the Firth of Tay, though they built
stone-walled forts like Trimontium, and in A.D. 142
constructed the Antonine Wall, a great earthen rampart
between the Forth and Clyde, in 183 they gave up the
attempt to occupy and Romanize the regions north of
the Solway and Tyne. Hence Hadrian's Wall, the wall
of stone which had been built by order of the Emperor
Hadrian sixty years earlier, became the northern boun-
dary of Roman Britain.

During the Roman occupation of three and a half
centuries the people of South Britain came to regard
their country as part of the Roman Empire, and them-
selves as Romans. They dressed like Romans, spoke
Latin like Romans, lived, many of them, in towns
modelled after the smaller cities in Italy or southern
Gaul, raised altars to Jupiter and Mars, and the other
gods of the Romans, and when Rome became Christian
at the beginning of the fourth century, some of them at
least, left the heathen temples to worship in little Chris-
tian churches. So in the south the Romano-British
civilians traded and tilled the soil undisturbed from gene-
ration to generation, while in the west, at Caerleon and
Chester, and in the north, at York and on the Wall, the
Roman regular troops stood on guard.

In the second half of the fourth century, however,
Picts from Scotland, Scots from Ireland, and Saxons